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ABSTRACT 

This report is based on an ethnographic study of a 
multicultural "college prep" program catering to minority students. 
It was part of the elective bilingual education offering at a large 
urban high school, and recorded an 11-year history of successfully 
graduating Hispanic high school students and sending at least 65% of 
them on to college. The report briefly -describes the study and the 
research site, the program, and the participants. A major portion of 
the paper contains an explanation and examples of strategies which 
became evident in the teacher's approach to motivating the students 
in the program and to raising their self-esteem. Redefining the image 
of self is the goal of strategies the teacher uses to help the 
students imagine success and have the confidence to pursue it. This 
is accomplished by helping students in the following areas: (1) to be 
proud of their heritage; (2) to feel that their people can achieve 
success and reverse stereotypes; and (3) to develop adaptive behavior 
that will facilitate success in a new culture. The teacher helps the 
students redefine their self-image as learners and as communicators 
in the following ways: (1) by raising expectations and standards for 
academic and social performance; (2) by using positive language in 
clasroom interaction both to praise students for their successes as 
well as to correct mistakes; and (3) by giving them the opportunity 
to "try on" new images through role-playing. The teacher helps them 
redefine their concept of self as communicators through the 
director/actor approach. The teacher also uses a director/actor 
approach to model language production and requires that students 
imitate the way he, as the "expert," does it. The results of the 
study and the implication for the design of instruction in 
multicultural classrooms are discussed. (JS) 
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Helping lOnority Hl^ School Students 
Redfifine Their Self-image Thtongh 
Criituralty Sensitive Instruction 

/ really like the way the teacher teaches and makes you know that you are somebody and we 
could do what we really want tc Jo inUfe.... When I get out ojhighschodl I want to be 
somebody special and I want people to see that I am somebody. (Sur.So.3) 

The sophomore girl who wrote these lines expressed a sentiment supported by the 
experience of many minority students (Abl-Nader, 1987; Suarez-Orozco, 1987) They want 
to be somebody. TTieir vision of the somebody they want to be is influenced by values 
which define the popular, consumer lifestyles advocated by the medla-to be rich, to own a 
car or a house, to have nice clothes, to travel around the world. But these students have 
other visions for themsehres as well. At odds with stereotypical views of Hispanic students 
as having a welfare mentality, and not valuing education. Is the diversity of their personal 
and professional goals. They want "to be educated," "to be Independent" 'to find my mother 
a bouse," *to be able to help othere." 

Evidence of such desires among minority students comes from the study upon which 
this report is based. The study began as an investigation of a "college prep" program which 
recorded an ll-year history of successfully graduating Hispanic high school students and 
sending at least 65% of them on to college. The program, designed under a Title VII grant, 
was called PLAN: Program for Leamjiig According to Needs. (All names are fictitious). 
PLAN was part of the elective bilingual education oflerings at Heritage High, a large urban 
public school in a northeast United States city. In this paper, I will briefly describe the 
study and the research site, program and participants. Then I wfll explain and give 
examples of strategies which became evident in the teacher's approach to motivating the 
students in PLAN and to ralsmg their self-esteem. Finally, I will discuss the results of the 
study and the implications for the design of Instruction in multicultural classrooms. 

An Ethnography of Teacher/Student Interaction 

Th2 theoretical framework for this study is best exemplified by the works of 
Cazden (1986); Diaz, Moll, and Mehan (1986); Erickson (1986): Heath (1983, 1986), and 
Trueba, (1988). The Investigator's perspective was that of participant observer. A 
principal research assumption is that effective interaction is structured by meanings 
created and/or accepted by participants in a communication event (Blumer, 1969) and 
is embedded in a cultural context (Heath, 1986). Learning how a group operates or why a 
program succeeds, therefore, requires Intimate knowledge of the social context of 
interaction. Since ethnography provides the most appropriate research model for 
discovering meanings and patterns in context (Erickson, 1986), it was the approach 
used in this investigation. 

Methods/Techniques 

Data Collection: Techniques utilized in V^is study were participant observation, 
formal and Informal interviews, coUectloa of artifacts, and audio and video 
recordings. Fieldwork was conducted in an inner city public high schoo) ''or six months 
with two week-long followup visits. 

Analysts; Methods appropriate lo ethnographic research Included examining 
fleldnotes an/ audio and videotaped classroom sessions, identifying, coding and 
categorizing episodes of effective teacher/student Interaction, abstracting patterns 
from these categories, verifying that these patterns were indeed motivating strategies 
used by the teacher, examining discrepant cases, and validating evidence through 
triangulatlon (Erickson, 1986: Goetz & LeCompte, 1984). It was important to the 
investigation, for Instance, to discover consistency in descriptions and interpretations 
of teacher/student interaction and the motivating effects of the strategies by present 
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students as well as graduates, and by people hostile to the program as well as by its 
supporters. 

The Research Site: Heritage High School was located at the nexus of the city's elite 
academic centers and three low-income/no-lncome minority nei^borhoods. Of the 1700 
students enrolled in Heritage High, 81% were minoriUes, 21% were Hispanics. The school 
suffered the effects of the desegregation orders of the 1970s but a strong headmaster, the 
twelfth In ten years, achieved a level of stability and academic improvement. 

The Program: PLAN provided a three-year sequence of basic skills courses 
developed under a 1975 Title vn grant to prepare Hispanic students for college. 
Monolingual and bilingual students could choose these courses which consisted of reading 
for sophomores, writing for Juniors, and public speaking for seniors. Currlcultmi 
materials included reading and writing workbooks. Scholastic magazines, and a 
collection of public speaking and communications activities. At the time of the study, the 
program enrolled 23 sophomores, 19 Juniors, and 16 seniors. Although PLAN was designed 
for Hispanic students, other minority students signed up for the course in order to be with 
friends or because they heard that PLAN '^vas a good program to get into if you wanted to go 
to college." The students attended PLAN classes during the Ilrst, second or third hours and 
went to other monolingual or bilingual classes for the rest of the dry. The PLAN 
curriculum focused on developmental skills primarily based on exercise workbooks in 
reading and writing. Public speaking activities consisted of reading short stories aloud, 
dramatizing TV scripts or short plays, and role-pla)rlng news announcers and the 
principals in mock court trials. The students also wrote and videotaped commercials. 

The Parttcipants. The key informants of the study were Don Bogan, the 
teacher/director of the PLAN program; Jan Pierce, the ESL coordinator: three students, and 
two graduates. Others who contributed to the development of this stud>^ included school 
administrators, counsellors, secretaries, parents, other faculty members, and the police 
who patrolled the halls. I conducted weekly interviews with the key informants, and 
observed the students in classes other than PLAN. 

Although Don Bogan waa middle-class Anglo, he nevertheless brought to PLAN 
experiences shaped by two years as a Peace Corps volunteer in Honduras. He knew the 
Spanish language and culture and had a strong commitment to improving education for 
Hispanics. He created an atmosphere of warmth and caring in the PLAN classroom and 
shared stories about his past with the students as a way of demonstrating his identification 
with their life and culture. He called them his brothers and sisters, and they, in turn, saw 
him as brother, father and friend. 

The students in PLAN came primarily from smgle parent homes often shared with 
aunts, grandmothers and the children of unwed female family members. Many of these 
families were on welfare. Employment, when there was any, consisted of factory work, 
custodial service in the universities, hospitals, and office buildings in the area, and in fast 
food restaurants. Despite the lack of academic or professional models in their families, the 
students in PLAN dreamed of being engineers, architects, nurses, translators, lawyers, 
teachers, hotel managers, ambassadors, doctors, marine biologists, dancers, working with 
computers, or owning their own business. Getting a good education, entering a profession, 
developing a comfortable lifestyle, achieving respect and success in the civic community 
are assumed to be part of the entitlements of every American. But when the seniors 
expressed such wishes in a public speaking assignment (Tape.l.&.2.Speech), many of them 
ended their speeches on a note of cjmicism. 

Olgulta: All of these above wishes are Just fantasies. But if they would cc me true, it 
would be a big surprise to me. 

Hilda: And if I have these wishes, I don't know what I would do with myself 
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Amata: I know these wishes are exaggerated. 
frape.l.&.2.Spccch). 

K„f o^J^mRt!?? *° ?^fu go^.^^-^y seem obvious to mainstream, middle-class Americans. 
S,^i?iJ"J^^!f ^^r?^^^ social scientists have shown that no such guarantee exists for 

^^^^ (Carter. 1971). EducaUon does not guarantee ^ployment and goal- 
setUng do^ not always result in success.- Seeing oneself as a potentially successful person 
begins with acceptance by a valued community which also achieves success. The H&anics 
at Heritage Hl^ School do not expect that the terms of this assumption will be true for 
them. The Valued commurUty" of family and neighborhood Is often characteilzed by 
poverty. welfare status, school dropouts, unemployment, and sometimes crime and 

f""?^ students, especially the girls, are the first In their families to 
finish h^gh school or to consider coHege. While these students aspire to the same material 
and social amenlUes available to white middle-class youth, the opportunities for acquiring 
"1* Underneath their attempts to dress or act like the models they see of 
Anglo mlddle-c^ success Is a feeling that they will never achieve the same success in a 
system which "Ignores" them (Jul.Int.2.12). 

That's one of the troubles that people like me confront (when trying to 
succeed In the U.S.J. In my mind I keep saying. 'Torget about evenlhlng. 
forget about people tancing about you or not paying attention to you. Just 
keep going." I mean. I know it's hard: it's always hard to be ignored. And 
if you don't insist [on getting attention) you might make it: but you might 
not. (Jul.Int.2.12) ^ 

Students do not envision themselves as potentially successful people, nor do they 
S.. i ^^L^ successful future is awaiting them (Frl.Int.iO.8). ImpUcit in these 

perceptiwjs Is a negative self-image with the concomitant self-fulfflling prophecies of 
failure. This paper win examine patterns of interactions between the teacher and his 
studerits whidi seem to contribute to the development of a positive self-Image. What gives 
this relationship the power to transfonn the students' self-image seems to result froin 
specific ways in which Bogan helps them redefine their image (a) as Hlspamc. (b) as 
learners, and (c) as communicators. 

Redefining the Image of Self As Hispanic 

«.f,. stereotypes of failure for PLAN students begins with changing their 

f^l^fTr t°«'^,,V^emselves as Hlspanlcs. Fear of speaking with an accent (Jul Int2.i2). 
dermal of one s bilingual status fSept.9.So). feelings of rejection by white teachers and 
An«t?1 •V'hl.°;^ir°AT- 10.9). Withdrawal from groups or activities dominated by 
Anglos, tadlcate Uiat PLAN students experience discomfort with their Hispanic identity 
BogMi addresses this discomfort in three ways: (1) he helps students accept their ethnicity. 
(2) he communicates the convlctioii that Utins can succeed, and (3) he encourages behavior 
and values which counteract dysfunctional cultural traits. 

Makes Them Proud to be Hispanic. Bogan displays his identification with the 
Honduran farmers, the campeslnos" he worked with in the Peace Corps, by wearing leans 
??hic"cf^H ^1 ^P^^ ^ a short stubble. He feels that since most 

«n -^oHo y°°*fJ^ P^°P'^ °^ ^"t^ America, his appearance is 

fn rf^r^J^ "1^^^ (Don.lnt.6.3). He is convinced that to wear a business suit or 

to dress like a gringo would put a cultural distance between him and his students The 
students tease him about his attire but admire his consistency and feel he Ls like the 
grandfatners and uncles they left behind or have heard about from relatives. 

[He and his students are) living the best of both worlds, (he teUs the 
sophomores). Americans, they only Uve one. They don't know about Utln. 
about South American culture; they only know one. Great! They have a 
good time. But they have one world. We have tv/o worlds. More fun. more 



fun, (Sept.lCSo). You know something the others don't . . You're getting 
something the others won't You have two cultures, tvvo languages. They 
have one. (Sept.lO.Jr) 

He backs up this Identification by sprinkling his classroom talk with Spanish and 
encouraging the students to speak or do assignments In Spanish when they feei they can 
express themselves better (Fri.Int. 10.8). His elTorts to speak Spanish are limited In the 
same way theirs are in English-he has a foreign accent and is hesitant in his speech. He 
knows that Hispanic students often compare themselves disparagingly to Anglo students 
(Don.Int. 1 1.20). When he distributed a workbook for students of English as a second 
language, therefore, he showed them the same book in an edition for English-speaking 
students. He minimized the diilerences between Anglo and Hispanic students 1^ comparing 
the exercises in both books and showing that one was not more difficult than the other. 
English-speaking students needed to leam the same skills that PLAN students were 
developing (Sept.l9.So). 

Bogan helps his students feel accepted as Hispanlcs by expressing a sensitivity to 
cultural nuances many Americans miss. The students resent, for example, being lumped 
together as Puerto Rtcars when some of them come from El Salvador, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala. '1 know all of you speak Spanish," he tells them, "but 
you all have your own culture. I know the difference between 'una dominicana' and a 
'guatemalteca'" (Sept.lC.So). 

EspeclaDy In stories about the Peace Corps, Bogan talks about being attracted to the 
warmth and openness of Hispanic culture. 'La puerta est^ abierta," he often says, 'The door 
is always open." The students comment on his ability to identify with their culture and to 
make them feel proud of their ethnicity. "He speaks Spanish and he knot's something 
about our culture" (Ade.Int.2.19); "Sometimes I forget that he's Anglo and I Just consider 
him Hispanic. I feel good about being with him" (Car.Int. 10. 10). Julio compared him to his 
other teachers at Heritage High: 

No other teachers like him. I got a bUingual teacher, is like. the same 
culture as mine. I know how to treat her and she knows how to treat me. 
But In other classes like math, they are Americans and they have to treat 
everybody equal. They think they know how to treat me, like, how do I 
behave or how to make me responsible to them. They work like they been 
working the past ten years or whatever because they teach the same people 
that they think they are. Mr. Bogan, I think, he's part of us, because he has 
been working, he had worked in Latin America for years. He understands. 
He cares about lig. (Jul.Int.l0.15) 

Although some students acknowledge that they have always been proud of their 
heritage, others say that Bogan's awareness of their cultures raises their consciousness of 
the value of their ethnic background. '1 always felt like that (Hispanlcl was Just what I was, 
but he made me proud to be it. And I saw it as an advantage, that I could be valuable to a 
college environment" (Ame.Int. 11.20.86). 

He's proud of himself when he speaks Spanish that he makes you feel proud. 
Like when he talks about Honduras, he's more proud that he's been to 
Honduras than I am and I'm from there. He's so proud about it and he 
knows so much about it that he makes you feel proud. He brings out an 
awareness about being Hispanic that you might otherwise oversee. 
(Ani.Int.11.19) 

In helping the students accept their ethnicity, then, Bogan first lets them know that 
lie accepts them. His manner of dressing and relating goes even further than simple 
acceptance. He identifies with their culture and uses his experiences in the Peace Corps 
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both as a source of infonnatlon about his students' culture and as evidence of his sincere 
Involvement in theJr ilves. 

Conmumicates Conviction That Latins Can Succeed. Another aspect of Bogan's 
strategy to help students redefine their self-image Is to show them that Latinos can succeed 
in the dominant community. He regnlarfy Invites Hispanic college students and 
professionals, many of them P^-AN gniuuP.ies, to address the seniors and teU them what it 
Is like on a college campus or in a profession. In addition to graduates and professionals 
from outside «• e school, Bpgan points to two bilingual faculty members as proof that 
Utins, especially Latin women, can successful^ adapt to new roles in the United States. 
According to Bogan, these women are "warm and caring," as weU as "top professionals." 
One taught In Russia: both have advanced degrees, llielr particular importance, in Bogan's 
eyes, is that they are "living proof that women can have a career, have a family, be 
successful, feel good about themselves and be 'ama de casa* (housewlfel. And for Latin 
women, that's critical" {Don.Int.6.3). 

Bogan sees his students' success as Important, not only for tl.em, but to reverse 
stereotypes about Hlspanlcs in general. Although he understands the origins o.'the social 
attitudes his students express, Bogan helps them to identify those which are culluraUy 
dysfunctional In the United States and to develop others which are more conducive to 
success. 'You're not living In Guatemala City: we're not in T^uclgalna. We're In Heritage 
City. And, you know, youVe got to live by the modes here as I had to adapt there" 
(Don.Int.9.25). His adaptation Is a model for them.. Hie most important of the "modes" he 
stresses In PLAN are (1) punctuality, (2) lndependence.J3) delayed gratiflcaUon, and (4) 
Involvement In civic affairs. In a class discussion of stereotypes, the Juniors identlHed 
common white, middle class misconceptions of Hispanic culture: "They say we're always 
late." "Span h people are la2y." "Puerto Rlcans, they onfy want to have babies so they can 
get on welfare." 

Bogan lets his Peace Corps experience enlighten his tolerance of the distinctive 
ways In which his students relate in a social context. When they come into the room, for 
Instance, male students greet their friends by shaking hands with those around them 
(Jan.31.Sr). Girls exchange hugs and compliment each other's clothing or Jewelry. Even 
v/hen students are late, they sometimes engage In these greetings before settilng down 
{Vid 12. 13.2012). Bogan ? ^med about this pattern of behavior from his experience of 
calling together the members of his co-op In Honduras. Although he would set a meelLng 
time for 10:00 In the morning, most of the farmers would not arrive before ll:O0. If a 
farmer arrived after the meeting had begun, he would fkst greet his friends and neighbors 
and Inquire about each member of the family before settling down to business. Bogan 
learned that "in Latin culture, protocol and social flret, then business" (Don.Int.9.25). 
Bogan insists on punctuality in arriving to class and In turning In assignments, and talks 
about cultural differences In attitudes toward meeting deadlines and other obrgitlons. 
When assigning the senior terni paper, be lays down his expectations about meeting the 
deadline and says. 

Okay, what kind of person do you want working for you? You want the 
task-oriented person who meets deadlines. 'Specially here In the United 
States of America, deadlines, moreso than any country in Latin America 
that Ive been to, or foreign countries that I hear of. Deadlines. It's a 
deadline type of society. (Jan.27.Sr) 

In acquainting the sophomores with classroom policy, Bogan emphasizes 
punctuality, daily attendance, and completing homework. One of the few times he shows 
anger with a student is when Arturo, a sophomore, comes late to class and JustlHes his 
tardiness with an excuse about gymnastics practice. "Set your priorities," Is Bogan's advice 
to him {Nov.l3.So). The students typically are late or absent on days they have to give oral 
presentations. Bogan often thanks or congratulates those who do appear and tells them 



that when they go to college or have a Job. appearing everyday on time •^vlll make the 
difference between a good student and a not-so-good student" (Oct.4.Sr). 

Another characteristic related to success, according to Bogan. is the ability to 
control one's own life-situadons and not depend on other people. Early in the school year* 
he tells the senion; about some of the reading skills they need to master In order to be 
Independent when they get to college (Sept.lO.Sr). And when the senlore are filling out 
their financial aid forms for college with the help of guidance staff members, he urges them 
to be aware of meeting deadlines and being independent because "We're here to help and 
support: but you have to show your Independence " (Nov.aSr). Independence, he says. Is the 
reward for anyone who leams how to take notes, how to do a term paper, how to use 
reference works, to outline or to read critically. If the students seem bored when practicing 
these skills, he emphasizes that when they go to college, they won't have to depend on 
others, but. tastead. can help others. Sara pointed cut the difference between Bogan and 
other teachers on the matter of Independence: 

Mr. Smith used to take us to the library and practically show us where 
everything Is. We wouldn't, like, really know It oursehres. But you have to 
realty know that and he IBogan) used to always say that. (Sar.Int.l 1.19.86). 

The qualltj' of Independence is especialfy related to the role of women. Bogan says, 
•You're in America now. go for It. It's not like that in Latin America, so take advantage of it. 
Be Independent. What I want for my daughter (referring to the Honduran orphan he and his 
wife adopted) is Independence" (Nov.i3.Sr). 

Not depending or? others and delaying gratification are both aspects of self- 
discipline which counteract stereotypical views of Hispanics and enhance students' 
chances for success. In a presentation to the seniors, one of the graduates describes how 
much she likes going to a women's college and that she does xiOt miss seeing the boys. Bogan 
picks up the comment and interprets it to support his frequent advice about being 
Independent in their relationships and not becoming romantically attached before they 
complete their education (Grads.lO.8). His frequent advice is to 'Waitt ilie boys will be 
there for you when It's time" (Sept. lO.So). Graduates who speak to the students about 
college life help reinforce the concept that delaying gratification is Important for success in 
college In many ways. They point out that budgeting money as well as time in order to cover 
expenses and to keep up with assignments necessitates decision-making about attending 
parties, purchasing records and clothes, whether to live on campus or at home, in single- 
sex or co-ed dorms, to get a Job or devote full time to study (Grads.lO.8). 

The dearth of leadership air^ong Klspanics in Heritage City Is related, according to 
Bogan and other faculty members, to the lack of social services and adequate 
representation In employment of Hispanics. 

They're not mobilized: they're not organized: they're not educated to take 
the powers that their numbers demand. . . to take an intelligent and 
constructive approach to forcing government to give them their fair share. 
There are not enough recognizable and effective leaders in the community 
that can mobilize the rest of the community in getting things done. 
(Nor.Int.2.16) ^ ^ ^ 

Since Bogan has sat on Boards of Directors for social agencies In Heritage City and 
seen firsthand the bleak picture of services for HIspariics statewide, one of his priorities is 
to develop in his students a sense of responsibility for becoming involved In community 
affairs. He fosters this awareness, first of all. by encouraging students to i -m for class 
ofllce (Sept.25.Sr). to volunteer as tutors (Jan.l7.Sr). to Join committees in ji^cnool and in 
their nelghborhoods-now. as well as ir college. Because their high school transcripts will 
be viewed by colleges and employers for more than grades, he tells them that their 
Involvement in extra-curricular activities is important. 
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When you submit that transcript, they don't know you. Ortega? lliafs a 
name on a list. The person there will say. *lVe never met you: I don't know 
you. Tm going to learn about you throu^ the record youVe got. Now I'm 
going to look at your record and say, Hnimm, ^leat grades! Good, fine student 
academically. Now what do you do besides being a good student? Are you 
involved in the community? You're a good student. But^qu^ mas? What else 
can you dor Itcosts$14,OCX)togo toACU. They're not going to give you 
$14,0OO to go to school if they think you're going to just sit there and be a 
good student. (Sept. lO.Sii 

Before senior elections; he encourages students not only to run for ofilce but also to 
vote and to become involved in class committees (Sept.25.So). He holds the seniors as 
models for the sophomores and Juniors. The seniors who run for office are talked about In 
each of the other classes and their ability to take risks and become involved is lauded more 
than their wixming an election (Sept.25.So). 

Redefining the students' feelings about themsehres as Hlspanlcs Is a subtle process of 
raising the value they see in their ability to speak another language, to expect and 
experience success, and to relate to a different culture. The task of redefining stereotypes is 
absorbed into the students* consciousness and, for some, becomes part of their motivation 
to succeed In college. Sara reflects on a television news item which stated that 67% of 
minority students who go to college do not graduate. "It really scared me because It told me 
inore and more that I don't warma be a part of that Ust" (Sar.Int. 1 1.20). The only way to 
change the stereotypes, Bogan believes, is to multiply the successes of his students. Inis 
Involves, first of all, helping them to develop patterns of behavior that will mane success 
possible. Students identify with his approach and "take his class seriously. He has a strong 
feeling for the Spanish kids. He wants to see them succeed" (Rob.Int. 10. 15). 

Redefines Image of Self as Learner 

Hlspanlcs at Heritage High do not generally think of themselves as successful 
learners, and do not receive much feedback to the contrary. When asked ff their parents 
like PLAN or are glad about the achievements of their children, many students say that 
their parents do not know anything about their life in school (Art.Int. 10.7). Many teachers 
regard the Hispanic students as severely lacking in reading and other verbal skills and 
therefore not llkefy to make much progress in school. "Hispanic kids have a real problem 
with reading, with following directions. They'd rather have someone teU them what to do" 
(Jen.Int.9.26). Others poirit to the high percentage of single parent homes, teen pregnancies, 
absenteeism, and to families on welfare as precluding the posslbllty of academic success 
(Far.Int.11.6: Ros.Int. 10.23: Tor.Int.ll.l8). "What happens to the Hispanic students when 

they come into this school is that there are kids who don't have a good self-concept 

What's going on in Heritage City is that we have such low expectations of these kids" 
(Jen.Int.10.8). 

The students themselves feel that teachers have no time for them. 'They won't pay 
attentlon^to you. Thty don't force you to do the work; they just give you an 'F" 

Downstairs (in the regular program), like, if I had a problem, teachers 
wouldn't help me. They wouldn't have time. Or they would se.id me to the 
guidance and they would tell me, "Come back later," or "Come back 
tomorrow." I felt like they were rejecting me. They wouldn't do anything 
forme, so I used to go home real mad and cry." (LIn.Int.lO.9) 

Bogan, on the other hand, tells them, "If you're having problems with your teacher, 
come see :ne and I'll give you help. We'U get you a tutor" (Sept. lO.So). He arranges to have 
upper classmembers work with younger students who are having problems in a subject, and 
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he himself helps them with their work (Sept.l7.So: Ani.Int.1.30). Astudent who wanted to 
be In his program but was scheduled for vocational education classes commented on the 
fact that he: 

[D]id his best to get me out (of the Vo Tech class] and in about a week I was in 
his program. Right there I found out he was realty a caring person and that 
he would really help you in getting what you rea^ wanted. (Sur.Jr. 15) 

Another student wrote tJiat he thought 'Mr. Bogan is the whole prograin. . . because 
there are not any more teachers to my recognition that teach the way he does. . .u'lth much 
care (Sur.So.l). 

Teaching "th i way he does" is at the heart of Bogan's approach to helping the 
students redefine the image of themselves. Ostensibly, the curriculum is a sequence of 
skill-building exercises in reading, writing, and public speaking. Course objectives are to 
equip the students with basic competencies that will help them communicate effectively in 
college. The context in which curric^ilum and instruction are Implemented, however. Is 
shaped by Bogan's sensitivity to his students* cultural and educational bacl4[round and 
structured to meet their needs as minority students. As is often stated in the literature, low 
expectations by teachei^. poor self-concept, and limited proficiency in English form a 
sometimes impenetrable web of obstacles to academic achievement by minority students 
(Carrasco. 1979; Kagan. 1986: Rist. 1973. 1978). Creative development of effective 
pedagogy is hampered by the current preoccupation with imprm^ language proficiency 
which addresses onfy one part of the dilemma. Because language production may be 
considered easier to measure and to improve, emphasis is placed on designing and funding 
intervention programs. Law expectations and poor self-concept, however, are qualitative 
and elude eitiier measurement or prescription the usual channels.! 

This section of the paper will show that Bogan constructs an environment as well as 
a methodology that is culturally and pedagogically appropriate for the students in PLAN. 
He does this by (a) setting high standards and expectations for his students, (b) by using 
positive language to reinforce learning, and (c) by using role-playing to explore alternative 
images of self. 

Sets High Standards and Expectations. What being a •'caring'* teacher means to 
Bogan Is that he demands that students take the initiative in their education and not be 
controlled by their own fears or the Judgments of others. Administrators and faculty 
members also see him as "caring and competent" (Ben.Int.2.26). "I guess why he Is able to 
motivate is that he sets up expectations right in the beginning. He lets them know right 
away what he expects" (Jen.Int. 10.8). They sr^e him as "better at keeping kids on track, 
keeping th m focused, keeping them disciplined, keeping them aware of what needs to be 
done" (Nor.Int.2.26). "I'm asking everybody that walks in these doors to reach higher than 
theyVe ever reached before." Bogan says, "not only academically, but socially, and. In terms 
of humanity, to be aware" {Don.Int.2.13). 

Bogan's basic stance. '1 never give up on them." means that he will not concede 
failure for the long run If a student cooperates and maintains interest in PLAN. He 
expresses his faith in such students by challenging them at whatever level of sltills they can 
master whether he thinks tliey are "college material" or not: "I have to bring her along 
slowly." he says of a student who is struggling to speak English (Don.Int.6.3). He will 
confront any guidance counsellor who unllateralty eliminates PLAN from the schedules of 
students who want or could profit from the program {Sept. 19: Don.Int. 1 1 .19.86). Frank, 
who graduated from PLAN three years ago with a "D" average, then went on to succeed in 
engineering school, is constantly held up as a model for students. Pedro remembers this 
story well. 
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I don't know if you noUced how he always talks about Frank. He used to be a 

TLTt^r^'TZtV^""^ ^°S^^^- ^^^^ scons to SLabou? 

J ,r ^t"""* ^ P^'^"- '^^ ^'gg^t comparison that he has 
5"°"^' "P on a student. Like other people v^ho 

n^it not think th^ can make It or people who don't get such go<& gi des. 
WeU. If Frank can do It. they can. (Ped.Int.1.28) e ^a,. 

a«thHf.J? Interaction, high standards arc implicit in the Instructional 

activities of the class. Bogan expects his students to make some attempt at comDletlne a 
difncult assignment: "Just swallow hard. Get up theS it y^^ be^ (Nov%o) 

fi^hMlJ^ nJS^"^ P"^«"t achievements to ^er ga^'"Of coU?you4 

got the sklUs. now use ^hem" (Sept. lO.Sr . They have to keep up th?lr attenUon and 
fnSJ!? H^^''' dolrig note^taking exercises: "Ifyou don'JgeTft Iclve ga^ m th? 
infonnation. . . .But dont gu-e up; just keep on writing" (Jan.l6.Sr Th^ JL^es^ane the 
consequences of their decisions: "No freebles here.^s directed tow^thTsopto 
who did not come to school the day one of their oral presentatSnrwaldue fSh^^ 

?^4es hl^nnrl^?!^ ,1^"^' P"'^^' ^'"^ P"^^*^^" («Jan.l6.Sr). Sometimes he 
Si th?doSt n?'^ expectations and says. "And nobody has to (speak In 

PmnnS Jfff ^ ^ " ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ cncourage you to. You know how 

taportant it is because you're seniors" (Sep/.. lO.Sri. But. as Pedro recognizes £.ch a 
disclaimer does not mitigate the challenge. recognizes, sucn a 

^ ^^"^ *° ^tudy. But he makes you feel guilty if you 

t l^Vi fi^yo" a choice but. he's, mcefputiing^n^phasis 

to coUege. He makes beUe^ thathe 
democratic. He makes you beUeve that way but then he. you know. I can see 
btThf he's thinking of. He makes yol look at bot5i sidls. 

but he really points on one side more. (Ped.Int.1.28) 

tl^foSts^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lf^Xo^Tbf»^°ep^^^^^ 

wavs- faH^'!Si^cf Tn/f ^^'^'^^^ classroom language in two 

ways. (a{ to praise students for successes or near successes in dolnfl their assLiments nnd 

^d^n^^urSem^L ^ pro^uOnffa^^^^^Zsor^rL 

ana encouragement are used both to reward success and to correct mtetakes. 

reward H^^.S^^^h^^J^T occasions on which Bogan most often uses praise as a 
reward. He teUs the students that speaking In pubUc is the "number one fear" that neonle 
have and the reason why It Is a challenge To be a leader Sept las" He taL^that mSst of 
the students have Uttle or no experiencl In speaking before a ^oup Se^ 

?SalX"S7i^ti1s^^^^^^ 

vcjcaoujary ana syntax Is limited {Jul.Int.2.12 . No matter how faultv their nresentation i<; 
he finds some aspect of it to praise-tone of voice, body language rp^usTa Sure 
something undeflnable which he calls "style." even a s^^e weU chSen woff-m^^^ nralse 
and congratulations. "In you I see maturity compared S ikst year I don't SiS 
could have done it [then). You're doing it now. There's iSK?e I'coild ask fo?^ 

^1" J°^' S^^^' starting^ develop a styfe Certain 
tilings that go with certain people. Be encouraged. I'm tiyl^g to encourage vou" 
(Tape.2.Speech). When all else Is lacking, he tLnks thSi for ta^ thlrtrof speaking 
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before a group and points out the confidence they wUI gain in time. 01gulta*s *three wishes 
speech" is one example. It contained many departures fhmi standard En^ish but was 
delivered with slnccilty and wannth. Bogan*s response was: 

I love it. I know it's difiJcult to go through. I have so many good things to say 
about that You have good rhySim. You have a lot of good expression in your 
voice. You'd be a great story teller to your children. Your voice is great for 
that. fTape.i. Speech) 

Olguita returned to her seat beaming witn delight. Olguita often refers to her 
dililculties in learning, and expresses I'ears about her ability to do college work. But 
Bogan's appreciation of her participation encourages her to try harder. Her response to his 
steady support resulted in hex going from a grade of 'T)" to being the only senior to earn an 
"A" in the fall semester. 

Bogan's response to Edith 's speech is ancth^^r example of how he uses praise to 
recommend some aspect of a student's performance for imitation by the others. 

Whew! Callente or what! [Makes a hot motion with his hand). I got so much 
into it, where do I start? I start with feelings. Boy, you take incredible risks 
to get up in front of people. And what I like is you're sharing feelings that it's 
net easy to do. Not everybody will unlock their feelings like that. Beautiful. 
People will recognize it and listen. Your introduction was super. Flret you 
told us what your speech was going to be about, then. boom, point 1 . point 2, 
point 3! And then you came back and told us what you wanted in a different 
way. Very comfortable. tTape.2.Speech) 

Tlie positive tone of this response is typical of Bogan's interaction with students 
about their classwork. He regards learning as process rather than product and praises the 
students for taking risks, for experimenting with language or styles of expression, for 
trying sometliing new. For instance, he will say, 'You're very close. You're on the right 
idea" (Jan.l6.Sr): and 'Very good try: you almost got it" (Jan.27.Jr). As a model for the other 
students, Bogan praises Roberto for coming to class prepared and for following dii ections; 
qualities he beKeves are Irnportant for success. Roberto'^ speech would probably not earn a 
rating of "quality" in his English class, but in PLAN, the Cilterla for quality are relative to 
the students' ability. '1 can stop here and say, 'No puedo,' p can't), or I can pick myself up," 
he tells the students. By tumirrg apparent "failures" into occasions for praise, Bogan 
believes that he can help the students to gain self-confidence as learners (Tape. 1. Speech). 

Positive Approach to Correcting Mistakes.. Bogan does not, however, pai>s over 
improvements he thinks the students are capable of making. strained and I heard you. 
But I'm your teacher and I'm with you on this. There are going to be a lot of people who. if 
they can't hear you. are going to bother you" (Tape. 1 .Speech). Correcting mistakes in PIAN 
is an exploratory rather than a punitive experience. When the students give a wrong 
answer, Bogan engages them in a discussion with these questions: "What can we learn from 
this mistake? If it's not this way, what way is better? What distinction does this mistake 
help you to make? What better logic does it throw into rellel?' 

The students say, "He loves mistakes!" (Fri.Int.lO.8) and laugh when he says, which 
he often does, 'That's a good mistake to make" (Jan.S.So). That the students do not feel 
threatened in class, are usually highly participative, and ask questions when they are 
unsure of what is being discussed seem related to Bogan's use of positive language in the 
classroom. ITiis behavior did not occur in other classes observed as part of this study. 

The strategic use of praise and other positive forms of language both affirms the 
students in thinking positively about themseJtves and socializes them into redefining their 
image of self. Role-playing is another way in which this self-redefinition is achieved. 
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Alternative Images of the Self through Rcle-playlng. AU PLAN classes prepare 
short commercials or newscasts for videotaping. In introducing the activity, Began shows 
tapes made li. previous years by students past and present. During the screenings of 
commerctete or newstiasts made by students who have graduated. Bogan talks about their 
success. The students you are going to see are now in collie." he sws (Nov. } 3.Jr). As the 
tape runs. Bogan comments on the graduates. "Iliat one Just graduated from law school. . . . 
She s head nurse at . . .This one's at ACU . . . She made the Dean's list at . . ." Hie students 
also see themsehres as they progress from year to year and note their own growth and 
maturity. In spite of their sometimes blase attitude during the taping sessions, students say 
mat the experience gives them confidence to express themselves in pubUc even though their 
heart Is pounding" (M'g.Int 12.6). 

Sfmulations. SlmulaUons are used to develop confidence in speaking before a group 
and to practice specific skills such as evaluating data and drawing logical conclusions. The 
dramatization of a court case which involves the death of a teen-age girl as a resuH of a 
praaik Is the occasion for learning about point of view. Ihe students have to write a defense 
and a decision based on the point of view of the girl's parents, the boys who perpetrated the 
pranl^ and the boys' parents, and then present their opinions to the class during a role- 
play/dlscussion of the case. Throughout the exercise Bogan points out the relevance of this 
acUvity to skills they will neeri in resolving dilTerences of opinion and making decisions in 
the workplace or in a profession fVld.2. 12.2348). 

The confidence students gain in their ability to learn leads them to redefine their 
image of self and to risk planning for the future. They commerxt on how PLAN helps them 
£ fT^^ mj^and to oiganize ideas" (Sur.Sr.2); that it is 'Tun to learn." (SunJr 6); and 
go forit ar%u? J?^1?*'^ ^ outlook on whether you want to settle for less, or 

Redefining the Image ol Self as Communicator 

Bogan's own experience in trying to learn a second language and culture alerts him 
to one of the most urgent needs of his students-skill in effective communicaUon. He 
believes that the ability to communicate well. verbaUy and non-verbally, will be their 
great^t asset for future success (Sept.9.So). He structures an environment which 
stimulates interaction and he models good pronunclauon and delivery of oral language. 
The development of communicaUon skills takes the form of class discussion and oral 
presentaUons such as orlgina . .stories, speeches. TV commercials, scripts, and values 
ciarlficaUon games, simulations, and rols-playing. An acUvity seniors flrd helpful is the 
role-playtng of interviews with college counsellors or employers. Bogan teaches them how 
to control an interview in order to make the most advantageous presentaUons of 
themselves. Many of these acttviUes are videotaped and replayed for analysis, evaluation, 
and entertainment. 

^ ^ Modeling Ixmguage Production: Director/Actor Approach Bogan describes his 
ro.c ^ improving the students' oral communications as that of a "director." He rarely 
corrects pronunciaUon or intonaUon patterns the students produce in ordinary 
conversation or when parUcipaUng in class discussion. But he insists on correct 
pronunciation in and expressive nterpretaUon of scripts, stories, and speeches they read 
a.*- - , The sophomores and other students who are new to PLAN receive a thorough 
ex oir'iatlon of the importtmce of following directions, of repeating unquestioningly the 
phrt^s Bogan models when correcting tiielr pronunciation or expression. "Geoige you're 
new in tiie class. Here's how it works: I'm the director; I tell you how it's done. Don't argue 
with me. You do it wrong: I tell you how to do it: tiien you do it" (Nc\'.l.Jr1. He describes it as 
evidence of maturity that they can accept such criticism. 

You are the players and I'm the director. And as director, you have to allow 
me to tell you the things I think you can Improve on. I'm not criticizing. . . 
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you gotta understand. I'm goin* after you guys because vou're good, and you 
could be better. (Nov.S.So) 

The students* reaction to this approach is a shrug and the comment. "Even TV stars 
have directors." Students leam to speak by imitating the "expert." They reproduce Bogan's 
intonation patterns without question and feel that they are learning to express themselves 
better because of his directloa Tie Would never show us how to do It wrong" (Sar. 1 1.20.86) 

I notice nyrelf. I never told aiqrbody this before. Ever since IVe been In Mr. 
Bogan'*i class, whenever I read. I even taught my Uttle sisteis. I was telling 
them tl. at. whenever you read, even when you i-ead to yourself and no one 
hears yt>u, I express Inside. "However!" fShe laughingly exaggerates the 
transltloialwordJustasBogandoesl. I readjust like that! (Sar.Int.lO.8) 

Increasing the Umguage Repertoire: Echo-Speecft Not only do students imitate 
Bogan s pronunciation and dramatic interpretation of readings, they also repeat 
expressions which are characteristic of his speech. Their retention of these expressions is 
surprising since sometimes the students do not appear to be listening. Mlgijisi. for instance, 
seems to be sleeping when Bogan teils the sophomores how they have more opportunities 
than their parents had. 'TTieir time was yesterday," he says of the parents. 'Your time is 
tomorrow" (Sept.23.So). Months later, Miguel repeats the expression in describing how 
different life in Heritage City Is for him and for his parents. 'Their time was yesterday." he 
says, "our time is tomorrow" (Mig.Int. 12.6). Even graduates who are sophomores and 
Juniors in college use some of Bogan's expressions in recalling their experiences in PLAN 
(Ani.Int.1.30). Anita, now a sophomore at HolyHlll. attributes her sense of confidence as a 
speaker to PLAN, and uses expressions present PLAN students hear almost dally: 

Mr. Bogan thinks I can do it. Well. I guess I can. you know; so you would really 
feel confident about yourself. That's what he tried to do. He built up our 
confidence. . . . He's always pushing me to go onward, so I always tiy to do 
more than Just academics, you know. So he's always telling you. 'TTiat's 
important (academicsl. but there's also other thixigs you can tiy." 3o he really 
puts a lot of trust in you. and you feel that you can trust him. (/oii.Int. 1.30) 

Imitating someone they consider to be a reliable resource is a stategy the students 
employ to increase tlielr speech repertoire. This strategy Involves an "echoing" or an 
adaptation of selected phrases or sentences which occur frequently in the interaction 
between Bogan and his students. By chunking portions of Bogan's speech and storing them 
fur future use. students are sure that they wiD have acceptable language patterns to use 
when they need them. 

Discussion 

Redefining the image of self Is the goal of strategies Bogan uses to help the students 
imagine success and have the confidence to pursue it. He does this by helping the students 
(1) to be proud of their heritage. (2) to feel that their people can achieve success and reverse 
stereotypes, and (3) to develop adaptive behavior that will facilitate success in a new 
culture. Bogan helps the students redefine their self-image as learners and as 
communicators by (1) raising expectations and standards for academic and social 
pcrfominnce. (2) by the use of positive language in classroom interaction for praise as well 
as to correct mistakes, and (3) by giving them the opportunity to "try on" new images 
through role-playing. Finally, he helps them redefine their concept of self as 
communicators through the director/actor approach. Bogan responds to the urgent need of 
his students to produce acceptable language pattemi^ modeling expert language 
production for them and requiring their Imitation. The students imitate more than his 
expression and store away ideas and phrases for use in their own speech. 
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. «r .xP^ modeling and encouragement that characterize teacher/ student Interaction 
n PLAN result in the students' internalizing the concepts Began imparts and making 
2?,*?!?^^ conceptual frame displacing negative self-images. Most students 

^A^^n T° °^ envision themsehres In the future before they Joined 

fi^^ f^^?"!,^^" I'i^ to say' My God'" ^-^t. 10.8); '1 wasn't even 

thinking of going to coUege. It was like. oh. I'm going to Join the milltaiy force. Then 
after my first year of having him [Don BoganJ. I thought. Umm. Joining the milltaiy 
Isn t aU tihat great" (Car.Int. 10. 10): "1 was hanging around with the wrong kids; I lot 
them in trouble and they got me In trouble. And now most of them are not in school, 
ita here with the people whc really want to do something" (isa.Int. 1 1.20.86): "If I have 
not ever met you pogan] that first of my (yearsj at Heritage. I would have drop out. . . 
•irouj made me think about my life and my future" (Letter.LR i.3i). 

Furthermore, student speech contains cxpUclt and impUclt references to 
Insights they have about their self-worth. They attribute their "confidence," "maturity." 
m ?M^^5fi^ .5 ^IJ^'! to the support and encouragement they experience in 

, "lant to read (aloudj in class. I was ashamed. I kept trying and trylne. He 
really help me to keep going" (Jul.Int. lO. 15). "ITie best thing IVe learned and hope 
someday I can return to teU him how grateful I am to him for helping me realize that I 
can make it if I really try" {Sur.Sr.8). 

Confidence and self- acceptance include positive feelings about being Hispanic "He 
made me proud to be It" (Ame.Int. 11.20.86): about being leamere, "Evenr time he talks about 

confidence in myself about going to college" {Sur.Sr.9): and about their 
ability to communicate In a second language. "What I like about this program is that you 

Tli • -^ore English to be a better speaker and listener" (Sur.So.lO). One eflect of this 
redefined self-imagels that the students can move into a negotiating position vis-a-vis the 
dom«nant culture. They have something to give as well as a right to receive, "I could be 
valuable to a college environment" (Ame.Int. 1 1 .20). 
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In summaiy. a senior's survey response typifies what most students feel about 



Mr. Bogan has helped me a great deal I don't think I would have been 

able to do so maity thiiigs. nor to plan my future so good. This class helps 
you be independent and more mature towards life. The best thing I like 
about this class is that we all work together and we all participate and try 

to help each other 1 really admire Mr. Bogan for helping [minority! 

students to be successful. (Sur.Sr. 10) 

Bogan's strategies resemble what Cazden (1986) calls "performance before 
competence." and what Wells (1986!) terms "the guided reinvention of knowledge." These 
terais refer to the effectiveness of teacher help in moving the learner from cognitive 
dependence to Independence, a goal impUclt in teacher/student interacUon in PLAN. At 
first the students see themsehres as lacking the skills, talent, opportunities, and 
confidence to bepme somebody. They do not perceive themselves as able to learn or 
communicate efiectlvely in the dominant culture. But as they progress through PLAN, they 
begin to experiment with learning skUls. with thefr pereonallties. and with thefr 
relaUonships to the teacher and to each other and find that they, indeed, can accomplish 
tr.efr goals and contribute to society as well. 

that with "guided practice! . . students move towaid performing 
L dependently what they can initially only do with help" (Diaz et al, 1986. p. 212). Diaz el 
ai.. for Instance, showed teachers how to structure writing asslgntnents that Incorporate 
teacher help which ' is eventually appropriated by the students" (p. 2 12). 

The instrumentality of PLAN strategies in accomplishing this move toward self- 
confidence is evident in the fact that the students participate in the reconstruction of 
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The tostrumentallly oi PLAN strategies in accomplishing this move toward self- 
confidence is evident in the fact that the students participate in the reconstruction of 
their world by utilizing what they learn In PLAN to solve their problems and plan their 
life. They become autonomous agents of their own transformation. They exercise this 
autonomy, first of all, by internalizing Bogan's precepts about their self-image. In 
other words, they imitate tlic social structures enacted in teacher/student interaction 
in PLAN and make them their own, such as, *We never laugh at anyone's mistakes." The 
students take on Bogan's pciiit of view about a college education: "College is Important. . 
. . especially for girls, mlnorlUes*^ (Frl.hit. 10.8): they imitate his use of language and 
adopt his explanations for various phenomena: *Thelr day [parentsl was yesterday: our 
day is tomorrow" (Mig.Int.l2.6j. Evidence of the students* assimilation of Bogan^s 
precepts Is also expressed in the following quotations from student interviews: 

I always wanted to go to college, but, like, he's the type of teacher that lets 
you know (thatl you can go to axty college you want to. You don't have to go 
to State University, o^ "eritage Community College because they're cheap. 
You can go into aiqr school that you want to. All you have to do is work for 
it. (Ani.Int.1.30) 

The only thing that brought me back (to school after dropping out] was the 
time Mr. Bogan said, 'You could do it if you wish to do it." I knew to myself 
thcvt I could do it. I know of my ability. But his words were like a tape that 
remind me of that. (Ana.Int. 1 1.20). 

Secondly, students demonstrate autonomous agency when they formulate their 
own statements or create scenarios about how they will interact with the world. This 
means that they engage in conscious acts of cognition, acts which involve problem- 
solving processes of hypothesis building, hypothesis testing, and goal-setting. 

In hypothesis building, the students abandon old assumptions which operate as 
self-fuiniling prophecies of limitation and failure an(! assert contrasting assumptions 
in their attitudes and actions. For example, they confront stereotypes such as 
"Hispanlcs are laiy," "All they [Puerto Rlcansl wanna do is get pregnant so they can get 
welfare:" "Hispanlcs don't want an education:" (Vld.2.24.1989) with assumptions that 
express opposite views 5>bout work, independence and learning. These and other such 
assumptions are latent iii the foUo^Atog excerpts from student Interviews: 

I thinli that, you know, you should be educated and should go to college. 
Life is not Just getting married, having children. (Ani.Int. 1.30) 

I feel proud of being Hispanic. IVe been proud of what I am all niy life. 
Even lower income is important because I can see how far coming. It's 
like in science. You get something in motion and it's not hard to keep it 
going. Like rich people-they already got a start so how do they know how 
much they did themselves? But I know. I started with nothing and IVe 
accomplished a lot. (Ped.Int.2.l3) 

I want to make myself more educated and help more institutions. I'm too 
young for that nov/, but that's what I'm aiming for. And if I do that, I think 
that I can bring myself to another level (of employment! and other people 
into higher levels. (Jul.Int.2.12/ 

Me as a bilingual student I expect a lot from myself both in the Spanish 
society or English society. (Sur,So.5) 
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In the past I have to admit I thought Mr. Bogan nags me too much. I don't 
(SurSr *° college. But. now. I just don't know how to thanlc him. 

These statements reveal a shift from a non-reflective, passive acceptance of a 

JnffflS^^^w'ifP* participation In negotiating the course of their lives 

and determining how they will be viewed by others. 

1 1 ^*^*?!« formulating hypotheses about Uiemsebes and their world, the students 
also learn skills in problem solving and effective communication with which they can 
test these hypotheses and evaluate the results. One of the Junlore made an explicit 
statement of this intent In her survey response. 

After graduation. I would like to apply eveiythlng I learned In Mr. Bogan's 
class In college and see for myself if everything he often said about college Is 
true. At the same time, see If it could help me get my degree. (Sur. Jr. 14) 

fnr f^r. ^2^?^^^ ^f^^ ^ cxpresscd In Olgulta's goal of "going to a Junior college 
(FYI^t 10^) '^"'■^ 6° to a college- 

Other evidences of problem-solving processes at work occur as the students 
engage In goal-setting. This activity shows that the students are able to (a) set goals for 
tnemsehres which encompass several phases of their life and extend beyond college, (b) 
fS^ftf^fJ^^"^^ 1°^""^ eoals. (c) put their goals Iiito a perspective 

that Integrates an awareness of their own limitations, the need for hard woric the 
? ?^ encounter, alternatives they can fall back on. and the worth of their 
contrlt Jtlons and talents. 

^-c. wK*^"!!?' ^^'^ ^ ^-S- Puerto RICO for one and a half years, 

describes his goals in this way: any^a^^, 

I don't Uilrik I'm going to stay here. 1 might get my diploma, my high 
school diploma, and 1 might get Into college and get my degree in 
engineering and after that 1 might get a Job. If I can get good money. I'U lust 
keep working and then after that. I'll go to Puerto Rico, because I think thev 
need more. (Jul.Int.2. 12) 

u, ^"",°!f °^ "might" belles the determination with which he actuaUy earned his 
(rSo^ril 20)""^ "^"^ successfully pursuing a degree In electrical engineering 

The students' redeflnltlon of their self-image and the reconstruction of their 
world view come about through the creation and/or Internalization of as-oumptlons 
about their abflltles which they did not hold before. Through culturally sensitive 
instruction that reflects the teacher's knowledge of his students' culture, concerns and 
needs, the students gain confidence In their ability to learn, to solve problems, to set 
goals, and to reverse the stereotypes which hinder their achievement. 
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